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engagement to build no citadel or to destroy those
which already existed; exemption from extraordi-
nary taxation, together with large pensions and
gifts of money to their Governors. No doubt it
was better and even cheaper for the nation that the
gates of the hostile cities should be opened by
gold, that the King should buy back his kingdom,
than that the country should be devastated, agricul-
ture, manufactures and trade, the sources of all
wealth, ruined by civil war. Yet, by purchasing
the submission of his rebels Henry IV. taught the
French nobility to believe that turbulence was prof-
itable, a lesson not forgotten during the regencies
of Mary de* Medici and Anne of Austria. Nor did
it appear just that loyal subjects should bear a
heavier load of taxation in order that the rebel towns
and provinces might escape from the obligation of
contributing to the necessities of the State. The
King's most faithful servants had some reason to
complain when they saw not only their services un-
rewarded, but the sums lent to their master unpaid,
while wealth beyond the dreams of avarice was lav-
ished on his enemies. " It is, I suppose, because I
am necessary, that the King keeps me necessitous,"
wrote Du Plessis-Mornay, who had never grudged
his money to the Cause; and the large sums which
La Noue had raised by mortgaging his estates were
never repaid to his heirs. It is true that the King
himself felt the pinch of want. He had not in the
winter of 1594 wherewithal to buy fodder for his
horses. " My plight," he complained to the treas-
urer D'O, " is indeed wretched ; I shall soon have